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Norwegian State Railways 


The City of Oslo. Arrangements for the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s visit to Norway in the autumn are APRIL 1 95 4 
announced on page 217. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 








Handling equipment 





Labour | 





~ Storage > 





Warming-up time 





ACTUAL COST OF FUEL 








A CLEAN BILL OF GAs ~ \( 


When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean and simple. There 


are no extras to take into account, no storage or handling costs, no 


stokers to be paid, little in the way of maintenance overheads. Gas 


is quick to heat, easy to control and flexible in its application. Its 


calorific value is constant. There is no anxiety about what the 


next delivery will be like (or whether it will arrive) because gas 


delivery is also constant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 


right to the point where it is required. There are many instances 
p q S 


in which the specialist advice of the gas industry could ensure 


better results for the money spent on fuel. 





What does ‘not knowing’ cost ? 


ga cost of ‘not knowing’ about 
how gas can serve you can only be 
measured by an expert, such as your 
Gas Engineer. His services are free. 
To solve your problem, he can draw 
upon the resources of the whole Gas 
Industry. If you would like the latest 
information about gas, get your 
secretary to fill in these details (or 
pin this advertisement to your letter 
heading) and send to your Area Gas 
Board. 


The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1 


NAME OF FIRM........cccccccccccccccsccvcscecccsesses 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal G.c. G5B 
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We illustrate an artist’s 
impression of the recently 
completed school at Woking- 
ham, Berks. Designed by the 
Development Group (Archi- 
tects and Building Branch) of 
the Ministry of Education in 
collaboration with Berkshire 
Education Committee. 

Fencing by Penfold—the 
MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED BY— penngpenr nthe aaieeiaey 


Posts and Fittings were all 


manufactured at our Watford 
factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors. 
< ss <r £e¢ 
: Sty 3 


| FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD 


IMPERIAL WORKS, BALMORAL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 2241 Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford” 
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These fireproof floors have been used at 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S HOUSING SITE, MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 









































THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 
by Peter Self 


This essay is of the utmost value and deserves the earnest 

consideration of all who are concerned for the efficiency of 

British industry and for the quality of the living conditions of 

its workers as well as of those engaged in the central and local 
planning administrations. 


Published by University of London Press Ltd, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


The book (2s. 10d. post free) is obtainable from booksellers or the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 
come into general use through any 
sudden whim, or overnight change of 
opinion, but through cumulative evid- 
ence as to its behaviour from job after 
job over a long period. It is upon such 
evidence, which has accumulated over 
fifty years and over many thousand 
millions of bricks, that for all general 
building purposes it has become stan- 
dard practice to specify 


BY APPOINTMENT 
BRICKMAKERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 
tained from the Technical Research Department, who 
are at your service for information or advice on brick- 
work problems. 


the PHORPRES common brick 





Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
: Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. 
Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 


South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 
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AUTHORIZED TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING 


LICENSEES 


FOR 
omacune | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register’’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 














We shall be pleased to submit quetations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 














DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES BRITISH 


LIMITED 
COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.! COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 








LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
SOUTHAMPTON 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
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the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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THE 


FOUNDATIONS 


OF MODERN LIVING 


ELECTRIC COOKER 


clean, 
a day on H.P. 


Completely 





house. 


machine. 


shopping easier. 








RING in electricity for modern 
B living. Electricity will cook 
your meals, give you instant hot 
water, warm your rooms, clean 
your carpets, preserve your food, 
wash your clothes and dry them, 
too. It simply switches on and does 
most of your work for you. 

Go along to your Electricity 
Service Centre. They are friendly 


secu 


Automatically regulated heat; hotplates and 
grills you can control precisely. 
No purchase tax, and only a few pence 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


economical. 
or wash-basin. 
Easy terms generally available. 


ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE 

Talk to someone who has an electric washing 
Hear how it SAVES money. 
not a luxury, not extravagant. 
Generally available on easy terms. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
Food stays wholesome longer. 
This is a standard model; 
other versions are smaller with table tops. 
H.P. terms generally available. 


Easy to keep 






labour -saving, efficient and 
This small heater is for sink 
Others supply the whole 


It’s 
It’s necessary. 


Makes 











people there, and will give you all 
the help they can. You can look 
over all the new aids to modern 
living at your leisure. 

Ask them for the interesting new 
free book, full of clever ideas for 
saving work, called “ LIFE with 
ELECTRICITY”, or write for 
a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 





RUGIUY 


a Power of Good in the Home 
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City Redevelopment and Subsidies 


IT IS becoming urgent that our city 
fathers and their suzerain Ministry 
shall reconsider the redevelopment 
policy into which, by some strange 
absence of mind, they have drifted. 
Whatever form the redevelopment 
takes, it will be costly, and on the 
present basis the costs are such as to 
frighten the most stout-hearted tax- 
payer and ratepayer—and most citi- 
zens are both. But curiously enough 
the citizen as ratepayer is delighted 
when the larger part of a local cost 
can be placed on the shoulders of the 
taxpayer, and as taxpayer he is so 
dazed by Budget billions that he 
treats them as abstractions and for- 
gets that Exchequer contributions to 
housing havean equally adverse effect 
on his net income. 

Thus the results of the periodical 
sessions for bargaining between the 


Ministry (and the Exchequer) and 
the associations of local authorities 
give more public satisfaction when a 
larger percentage of any projected 
expenditure can be extracted from 
the implied inexhaustible resources of 
the State. The city fathers, in such an 
event, go home and put up the rates, 
if not gleefully, at least with self- 
gratulation that part of the grow- 
ing burden has been loaded on 
grandfather. 

There is real substance in their 
satisfaction, because they know the 
ratepayers would have shot them up 
even more severely for a still greater 
increase of the rates, while their re- 
sentment at the level of national taxes 
will be aimed at, and probably miss, a 
vaguer and more distant target. 

What is badly needed is a livelier 
public consciousness of the effect of 
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alternative redevelopment policies on 
public expenditure as a whole, in- 
cluding rate expenditure and Ex- 
chequer subsidies. This would not 
necessarily mean that the percentage 
of Exchequer subsidies ought to be 
less, and the percentage from rates 
greater. What we deplore is the 
strange indifference of each party in 
the successive bargains,to the costs of 
the other party. 

Take for example the case of the 
block of multi-storey flats just com- 
pleted, with a flourish of trumpets, in 
Birmingham, which has precedents, 
but not justification, in earlier cases in 
London. According to the Manchester 
Guardian (5 February 1954) the two- 
bedroom flats in this scheme (750 
square feet) have cost more than 
£3,382 each. The building cost alone 
is over £3,260. That of a two-bed- 
room house in a country town or new 
town, and perhaps in Birmingham 
itself, would have been about £1,400. 
Thus the cost of the flat to the public 
economy as a whole is nearly £2,000 
more than that of a far more accept- 
able type of dwelling. 

But Birmingham is complacent 
because £1,550 of this cost of £3,382 
is contributed as a subsidy (a dead 
loss) by the Exchequer, while for its 
own rate expenditure of £22 15s. a 
year it receives a rate revenue from 
the flat of £23 8s. to £26 8s. a year, 
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and the other citizens pay for the rate 
services. And the Ministry and Ex- 
chequer officials are complacent be- 
cause to pay out £1,550 (the capital- 
ized value of the Exchequer subsidy 
at 4 per cent for sixty years) is an old 
Whitehall custom, and they have got 
used to it. 

No one (except our mean-minded 
selves) shows the slightest conscious- 
ness of the fact that the total public 
subsidies on this exiguous flat amount 
to £1,937, and exceed by no less than 
£1,132 the subsidies of £805 paid ona 
three-bedroom house and garden. 

It seems obvious that it would pay 
Birmingham to reduce its redevelop- 
ment densities to a point where it be- 
comes practicable to build mixed 
schemes with a preponderance of 
normal houses and a few low flats. 
And it would pay the Exchequer to 
discontinue the flats subsidy and 
transfer half the saving to schemes 
under the New Towns Act and the 
Town Development Act that would 
absorb the additional persons dis- 
placed by building within the con- 
gested cities at lower densities. 

Why is neither party whole- 
heartedly pursuing this better policy ? 
We can see no answer except that 
each is looking at the matter with 
narrow and habitual prepossessions, 
and failing to see the economic and 
social issues as a whole. 


The Art of Environment 


“It is something to be able to paint a particular picture, or to carve a statue, 
and so to make a few objects beautiful ; but it is far more glorious to carve and 
paint the very atmosphere and medium through which we look. . . To affect 
the quality of the day, that is the highest of arts.” —THorEAu (1817-62). 


Urbanity of the Eternal City 


“Rome is a city of the dead, o1 rather of those who cannot die. 


. . Its vast 





and antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen miles, and thus the 
population is thinly scattered over this space, nearly as great as London. Wide 
wild fields are enclosed within it, and there are grassy lanes and copses wind- 
ing among the ruins, and a great green hill, lonely and bare, which overhangs 
the Tiber.”—SHELLEy: Letter from Rome (1818). 
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CONSERVATIVE TOWN PLANNING 
A Review of ‘The Spread of Towns’, a booklet by Geoffrey D. 
M. Block, published February 1954 by the Conservative Poli- 


tical Centre, price 1s. 6d. 


HIS BOOKLET is of outstanding 
"Tate and importance. On its 

merits as a careful compilation 
of facts and figures bearing on the 
urban development problem, not 
hitherto brought together, it would in 
any circumstances deserve attentive 
reading by statesmen, planning ad- 
ministrators, and the wider public 
concerned for the future of our towns 
and countryside. Coming from the 
central office of the party in power— 
though it is not an official statement— 
it will inevitably be closely scrutin- 
ized, both by adherents and oppon- 
ents of that party, for usable political 
implications. 

Of course these can be found. But 
the first thing to say about the booklet 
is that the facts and figures given by 
Mr Block are honestly selected and 
presented; none of the major con- 
siderations impinging on housing and 


planning policy are omitted, even if 


some are shghtly played down. This 
is unusual in party literature, where, 
often without conscious intention, 
some of the relevant data potentially 
en rrassing to one’s own side at the 
moment are apt to be ignored or 
subtly transmuted. 


Planning and Party Politics 


Mr Block’s intellectual integrity is 
a credit to him, and his freedom to 
exercise it a credit to his sponsors ; and 
both are a reminder of the fortunate 
fact that the major issues of town and 
country planning have not become 
party political counters. From the ac- 
ceptance of the Barlow Commission’s 


by F. J. OSBORN 


main recommendations to the Town 
Development Act there has been a 
marked continuity of policy through 
successive Coalition, Labour and 
Conservative Governments. There 
have been, however, differing party 
and Ministerial accents within the 
policy; and the interest groups that 
concern themselves with the purposes 
and effects of planning differ in the 
force of their impact on the two main 
parties and on individual Ministers. 

To complain of this would be child- 
ish, but it would be equally childish 
not to be aware of it. The author of a 
publication issued by the office of a 
party in power necessarily phrases his 
conclusions in the light of the 
political situation, and there are 
plenty of signs of that in Mr Block’s 
booklet. What is so commendable is 
that he has nevertheless been able to 
put together nearly all the facts and 
arguments on which an objective 
judgement could be made by an im- 
partial reader—if such a creature ex- 
isted. In this he sets the right standard 
for political persuasion in a respons- 
ible democracy. 
The “Agricultural” Approach 

Such criticisms as I have, therefore, 
are on a high level of respect. The 
first is that the booklet opens on the 
note of the land “‘losses” of agri- 
culture—undoubtedly reflecting the 
balance of current political pressures, 
but not truly reflecting the essential 
character of a country in which nine 
out of ten of the population live by 
urban industry and trade. 
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Mr Harold Macmillan, in a cordial 
foreword, says that we must see that 
“‘people can live where the work and 
the amenities and the services they 
need are reasonably close at hand’’. 
Such a resolve, if pursued with the 
unexampled energy the Minister has 
given to public housing, and with due 
regard to popular preferences in 
house-types, would transform urban 
Britain. But he adds: ““We must also 
try to see that agricultural land is 
diverted from agriculture for these 
purposes only in the last resort’ (my 
italics). 

If he had put it that we must care- 
fully balance the claims of agriculture 
with the claims of town industries and 
people for a proper minimum of living 
and working space, and the produce 
of food from farms with that from 
gardens, every conscientious citizen 
would respond. But the constant 
repetition of the primacy of “‘land- 
saving”’ has turned an over-emphasis 
into a pathological obsession, and is 
now definitely injuring vital housing 
and planning standards. 


Amount of Land Required 


The figures collected by Mr Block, 
however, if patiently studied, will 
remove the anxiety fostered by this 
over-emphasis. Patience is necessary, 
because the sketchiness of the official 
statistics of land-use is a reproach to 
the administration, and some of the 
guesses prevalent in controversy are a 
reproach to social science. After set- 
ting out some of Professor Stamp’s 
more hair-raising estimates, which 
range up to a possible loss of “several 
millions” of acres, Lord Carrington’s 
estimate of 2 millions in sixty years, 
and others, Mr Block con:es down toa 
reasonable anticipation that another 
750,000 acres will be needed for urban 
development in twenty years, or 2 per 
cent of the area of England and 
Wales. (It is not always clear when he 
is dealing with England alone, and 
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when with England and Wales, 
Great Britain, or the UK—but that is 
normal in this ramshackle contro- 
versy.) And 2 per cent, he says, is a 
small percentage. 

It is interesting that Professor G. P. 
Wibberley’s latest and best-reasoned 
estimate (in a lecture to the Royal 
Society of Arts, 3 March 1954) is that 
500,000 acres more will be needed for 
town growth, and another 200,000 for 
roads, mineral workings etc. I think 
this is not a bad estimate; my own 
guesses have been between 350,000 
and 500,000 acres (in GB) for town 
purposes on new-town space stand- 
ards; or 1 per cent of rural land of all 
categories. Middle-class building, if 
on a large scale at lower densities, 
would put my figure up a bit. On the 
other hand, Mr Block’s estimates of 
overspill from thirty congested towns 
in England, taken from the develop- 
ment plans, seem to add up only to 
about 1} million persons; and even 
allowing for other towns, and for 
Scotland, and for some of the plans 
being based on too high a density in 
redevelopment, my belief that the 
ultimate overspill will not exceed 
5 million seems pretty safe. 


Funeral of the Food Scare? 


Thus there is emerging a fair 
consensus of opinion that decent 
town development will require about 
another half a million acres of land. 
As Mr Block suggests, “‘too great a 
density will defeat its own purpose of 
saving food-producing farmland by 
cutting down the size of food plots in 
the gardens’. The scare can therefore 
be buried, and the moderate stand- 
ard of maximum density on which 
such land-use estimates as my own 
were based can be re-established. We 
cannot complain if the spokesmen of 
agriculture insist on overbidding us 
and giving the towns a bit more 
elbow room than the bare minimum 
we claimed for them. 
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Shocking State of the Towns 


Another of the many useful things 
in Mr Block’s study is his well-docu- 
mented reminder of the appalling 
facts of urban congestion (for which 
with touching party loyalty he blames 
“the Whig doctrine of laissez-faire’), 
and of the spontaneous outward 
movements to dormitory suburbs and 
ribbons that have caused the city 
traffic problem and depreciated com- 
munity life. Adducing the effects of 
this on both urban conditions and 
agriculture, he restates in an un- 
answerable way the case for planning 
control. He frankly criticizes the de- 
fects in the administration, and par- 
ticularly the lack of full co-ordination 
between Government departments in 
carrying out the dispersal policy, with 
a special backhander for the Board of 
Trade. But he also sees that one of the 
best means of improving the situation 
isa keener and more enlightened pub- 
lic interest. This his booklet will cer- 
tainly help to create. 


New Towns and Town Expansion 


Two very practical chapters on the 
new towns discuss their administra- 
tive, financial, and local government 
problems. Mr Block rightly empha- 
sizes the special difficulty in new 
towns of providing the range of social 
facilities that have been slowly ac- 
cumulated in older towns. In attribut- 
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ing this mainly to the national 
economic position I think he misses a 
point by failing to draw attention to 
the millions of pounds a new town 
saves the nation in housing subsidies 
as compared with the alternative of 
city flats. (In another section he 
shows the diseconomy of saving land 
at enormous costs in subsidies.) This 
would surely justify substantial Ex- 
chequer grants for community equip- 
ment. 

But he is not pessimistic about the 
ultimate solvency of the new towns. 
And if he does not in so many words 
express theneed forfurther new towns, 
his arguments and figures demon- 
strate that need. He shows, however, 
that the present Ministerial policy is 
to pursue essentially the same aim by 
the method of the Town Develop- 
ment Act; and he gives much new 
and interesting information about the 
projects now on the move under that 
Act. 

The final phrases of Mr Mac- 
millan’s encouraging foreword ex- 
actly express the present reviewer’s 
assessment : 

“This booklet will help us all to 
take an interest in and form a judge- 
ment of these problems. I do not 
agree with absolutely everything it 
says, but everything it says is worth 
pondering. I recommend this book- 
let to all.” 


Transport and the Form of Cities 


“Greenery is a great boon, a source of rest, refreshment, and quiet. I used 





to hope that the opportunities afforded by modern machinery were going to 
change the form of towns, sundering, dissolving, dissociating them so as to 
permit the insertion of green spaces between the buildings. What would it 
matter to a population abundantly supplied with motor cars if a great city 
were spread over a province? Up to the present my hopes seem to have been 
disappointed: Lyautey alone amongst the creators of empires realized that 
trains, motor cars, and aeroplanes ought at least to enable the men of the new 
age to avoid massing themselves, like ants or termites, in vulnerable and 
unhealthy constructions which are an insult to the grandeur that they set out 
to achieve.” —GEorGE DuHAMEL: Light on My Days (1944). 
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CANBERRA SEEN FROM LOS ANGELES 


Visiting Australia in 1953, Mr Charles B. Bennett, Director of 
City Planning for Los Angeles, made a quick inspection of the 
national capital. In this article, from an Australian official source, 
some comparisons are drawn between Canberra and Los Angeles, 
the original target of the taunt “‘Six Suburbs in Search of a City’. 


: ANBERRA’S SETTING is mag- 
nificent. This city is the be- 
ginning of a modern Utopia. I 

do not know of a better designed city 

of comparable size anywhere. Here 

one can live in peace and relax.” 
Mr Bennett came to Australia on 

the invitation of the Town and 

Country Planning 


the time in conventionally-designed 
Melbourne (population 1,400,000), 


Association of 
Victoria. Though he stayed most of 


by PETER KNOX 


he made a special trip to Canberra to 
have a look. His praise of the city sur- 
prised even the natives, who are 
accustomed to hearing experts say 
that their city is ‘unique in design” 
and an “outstanding example of 
planning”’. 
Too Wide and Open? 

To the uninitiated layman, Can- 


berra today is a half-built city with 
sheep grazing in fields between sub- 


Parliament House, Canberra, is set in a pattern of lawns, flowering shrubs and rose gardens. 
Australian News and Information Bureau 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


Canberra from the air, showing part of the south side of the city and the characteristic circles 

and crescents of the plan. The residential openness compares with that of suburbs for middle 

and higher income groups around Los Angeles. The density is far lower than in the planned 
garden cities and new towns of England. 


urbs and rabbits scuttling about in 
paddocks near commercial centres. 
True, there are magnificent em- 
bassies and legations, imposing pub- 
lic buildings, acres of fine tree-lined 
suburbs, but they are all linked by 
vast bare paddocks and hills that still 
await the builder. Eventually these 
spaces will be filled with more parks 
and gardens, neat cottages with fine 
green lawns, shops, schools, winding 
crescents, and tree-lined drives. But 
at present, to the unpractised eye, 
Canberra seems a system of disem- 
bodied suburbs in search of a city. To 
Mr Bennett’s practised eye the city 
looks very fine indeed. 


The Plan and the Site 


The original Canberra plan is of 


course well known throughout the 
world’s town-planning circles. It was 


submitted by the Chicago architect, 
Walter Burley Griffin, soon after the 
Australian Government announced, 
in 1909, that it would build a model 
capital in the rolling uplands of 
southern New South Wales. 

Griffin’s winning design had two 
focal points: Capital Hill, near the 
site of the permanent Parliament 
House, and Civic Centre, hub of the 
future commercial life of the city. 
From these points sweep the main 
roads and their subsidiary circles and 
crescents—the bane of out-of-town 
motorists and the pride of local 
experts. 

Through thecentreruns the willow- 
lined Molonglo river. It is not a big 
river—in fact, it has a full-time job to 
keep flowing in the dry summer 
months—but it may eventually be 
dammed to provide water for the 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


Canberra: the original plan by W. B. Griffin. In the course of development various modifica- 
tions have been made. 


ornamental lakes in the original plan, 
since modified. Framing the Molon- 
glovalley are the blue mountains of the 
Australian Alps, which when snow- 
capped in winter provide ideal con- 
ditions for skiing, but also act as relay 
posts for knifing, icy winds that, at 
times, howl mercilessly around Can- 
berra. Fortunately for Mr Bennett, he 
saw the city in flawless, crisp sun- 
shine, which it much more frequently 
provides. 

The neat suburbs, impressive pub- 
lic buildings, and spreading parks 
and gardens of Canberra lie in this 
broad valley 2,000 feet above sea- 


level, 190 miles from Sydney. Coming 
by road from Sydney the first view 
anyone gets of the city is the sprawl- 
ing, mushrooming residential sub- 
urbs of Turner and O’Connor, lustily 
pushing across fields and up hills. 


Present Stage of Development 

Civic Centre, the nearest approach 
to the conventional city found in Can- 
berra, consists, at present, of two 
shopping blocks at the foot of gently 
sloping, tree-topped City Hill. Even- 
tually there will be a circle of com- 
mercial and civic buildings around 
the base of the hill. 
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Two main roads run from Civic 
Centre. One curves along the Acton 
Ridge, and passing the Institute of 
Anatomy, National University, Com- 
munity Hospital, and Department of 
the Interior, crosses the Molonglo 
river to link with the other road 
to form imposing Commonwealth 
Avenue. This, flanked by the Albert 
Hall, where many important official 
events are staged, and Canberra’s 
leading hotel, leads to the administra- 
tive buildings. Chief of these is the pro- 
visional Parliament House. 

Below this cluster are the old- 
established suburbs of Forrest, Kings- 
ton, Manuka, and Griffith, with 
shopping centres at Kingston and 
Manuka. New suburbs, Narrabund- 
ah and Yarralumla, are spreading 
their red roofs and corner shops over 
the brown hills to the south and east. 


Unified Ownership and Planning 


That, briefly, is the lay-out of Can- 
berra. Mr Bennett’s only criticism 
was that the suburbs looked a trifle 
rigid, with their pattern drives and 
roadways. In other words, a little 
more planning might make the whole 
thing look a little less planned. 

One of the big reasons why Can- 
berra is functioning so smoothly, 
according to Mr Bennett, is that there 
is only one body which has any real 
say—the Government Department of 
the Interior. Canberra is not faced 
with a multitude of private owners 
erecting sub-standard dwellings, or 
placing buildings in unsuitable loca- 
tions. In this Government ownership 
of practically everything, Mr Bennett 
believes, Canberra is unique amongst 
western cities. The Department of 
the Interior control Canberra’s affairs 
although Canberra citizens can ex- 
press their opinions on civic matters 
through their representatives on the 
Australian Capital Territory Ad- 
visory Council. The Department 
owns and builds most of the houses, 
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constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, controls omnibus 
transport services, water, sewerage, 
electricity, parks and gardens, foot- 
paths, roads, and bridges. Canberra 
tenants can, however, buy their 
homes from the Department on easy 
terms spread over thirty years, if they 
wish, and many are doing so. There 
are also about 20 per cent of privately 
built homes in Canberra, on ninety- 
nine-year Government land leases. 


Contrast of Los Angeles 


This over-all Government control 
contrasts strongly with Los Angeles, 
Mr Bennett said, where the staunch- 
est supporters of the city’s planning 
are private business interests. 

“Industry and commerce head the 
planning movement in Los Angeles,” 
he said. ““They realize that unless 
cities are planned they will stop 
operating efficiently, and that would 
be the end of business. It is over thirty 
years since there was any substantial 
opposition to town planning in the 
United States.” 

For Australian cities as a whole, 
Mr Bennett added, the prospect is 
not nearly as encouraging as for Can- 
berra or Los Angeles. Both Sydney 
and Melbourne have prepared master 
plans, which have, as one of their 
chief aims, elimination of the strang- 
ling traffic congestions. In this they 
could learn much from Los Angeles, 
where: 

A series of express freeways have 
been built to and through the city; 

There are 30,000 off-street park- 
ing lots in city and suburbs; 

No new building is erected which 
does not have parking space. 
Even Canberra has the traffic bogey 

man. It is now a city of about 
25,000 people, but within a short 
time it is expected to reach 100,000. 
When this happens, the automobile 
traffic will demand at least some 
modifications to the present plan. 
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THE MEANS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


The Hon. Secretary of Crawley and District Community Asso- 


ciation stresses the importance of social activity in the new towns. 


E COULD spend a good deal 
of time discussing what is 
meant by a full social life. 


Each one of us no doubt has a view- 
point. We must avoid any suggestion 
that it is something that can be organ- 
ized or laid on, and we must also 
avoid any suggestion that it needs to 
be something highbrow. I am quite 
certain that if we ask residents in new 
towns what is necessary to a full social 
life a number would say low rents, 
good shopping facilities, good cine- 
mas, good public houses, and good 
football to watch. 

My definition is that a full social 
life is a state of affairs in which in- 
clination is stimulated and oppor- 
tunity provided for persons to develop 
individually and collectively their 
spiritual, mental, and physical poten- 
tialities to the fullest extent possible 
within the limits of the national 
economy. 


First Priority: Education 


It seems to me that the most desir- 
able basis upon which we can build is 
a sound primary and secondary edu- 
cation and nothing must be permitted 
to cut across this. Social life begins in 
childhood and, where planning leaves 
no odd corners, something must be 
done by someone to provide informal 
playgrounds where children can give 
expression to their exuberance, with- 
out being subject to unnecessary re- 
straint. ‘This is as important to adults 
as it is to children. 


Friendships of Old and New 


I believe that the best way of pro- 
moting social integration between 


by NORMAN LONGLEY 


new and old is through the ordinary 
channels of personal and collective 
friendships. Where there is an existing 
population everything possible must 
be done to integrate the new and the 
old inhabitants. 

Quite obviously accommodation is 
required, but before the provision of 
buildings there must be the urge to 
use them. We must take it for granted 
that there will be difficulties, and we 
must accept the challenge. 

In a project the size of a new town 
it is not possible to have everything at 
once. Basic services, houses, factories, 
and schools cannot help being away 
ahead of other things. But whereas a 
year or so is a short time in the deve- 
lopment of the town, it seems a very 
long time to an individual. It is essen- 
tial that the time-lag in providing 
community buildings is reduced to a 
minimum, and employed in getting 
together organizations and creating 
the demand so that when the build- 
ings come they find users anxious to 
occupy them. 


High Expenses of New Tenants 
There are people who say that in- 
habitants of the new towns should 
show some pioneering spirit and help 
themselves, and by this they mean 
help themselves by providing money 
for a multiplicity of purposes. I sug- 
gest these people should recognize the 
following points: 
The occupiers of the new houses by 
and large have to meet a much 
higher rent and rate payment than 
their fellow citizens throughout the 
country. 
They are all at the same time faced 
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Tenants’ Common Room at Eden Hill, Peterlee New Town. 


with the expense of moving and 
furnishing a home. 
A very high percentage of them are 
occupying a house for the first 
time, and there are many young 
married couples who have just com- 
menced a family, or who have been 
waiting some years to start one. 

We know from previous surveys 
that the household with the young 
family has the biggest struggle to 
maintain its living standard. 

At the other end of the income 
scale, we find a marked tendency to 
leave the new towns, as quite obvi- 
ously the conditions which prevail 


during construction are not the sort of 
o 


conditions a person with independent 
means, and only one life to live, 
would prefer. 


Necessity of Outside Help 


The shop traders in the district 
ofien have their premises compulsor- 
ily purchased, and those who owned 
property or held land are subject to 
the threat of a compulsory purchase 
order if they have not already re- 
ceived one. Thus every society or 
club requires funds to enable it to 
cope with formation or expansion just 
at a time when local contributions are 
at their lowest ebb. Against this back- 
ground it is essential that some special 
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outside help is provided in terms of 
social work and money. The local 
education authority has a big respon- 
sibility, but we must remember that 
new town ratepayers only form a 
small element in the ratepayers of a 
county as a whole and we can hardly 
expect county councils to be generous 
in matters which government policy 
and their own economic circum- 
stances deny to the rest of the rate- 
payers. 

The development corporation is 
endeavouring to show a return on 
capital borrowed, and even though it 
may have the power to do so it is loth 
to spend money on things which it 
does not have to do, which may not 
show an economic return, and which 
by waiting it may possibly persuade 
someone else to do. 


Responsibility of Local Authorities 


The full social life which we look 
for needs to be a living thing if it is 
going to thrive and weather financial, 
political, and other storms that may 
assail it. It must have its roots in the 
people. We must look therefore to the 
authorities elected to represent the 
people to function in their various 
fields. As most of the new towns are 
built in country districts this means 
the county council, which is the local 
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education authority, and the parish 
council. 

But the new towns are a national 
concept and in the same way that 
finance is being made available in 
vast sums for physical construction, so 
must some small fraction be set aside 
as priming, to get social life establish- 
ed on proper lines. The machinery for 
grant aiding local authorities in their 
work exists and it should be the policy 
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of the Government to see that these 
grants are available. 

To those who have in mind indus- 
trial efficiency I would say that a full 
social life is as essential as a good 
water supply. If helped on the right 
lines now, social life in the new towns 
will grow naturally and in a few years 
will require no more assistance than 
social life in any other part of Eng- 
land. 


Around Exmoor 


The recently-designated Exmoor 
National Park includes much fine 
scenery which is not of that typical 
moorland character which the word 
“Exmoor” suggests and may recall 
for visitors. Most of the Brendon 
Hills with their patterns of field and 
forest are within the park, and so is 
much valley farmland, such as the 
Vale of Porlock which stretches from 
Timberscombe to Porlock Bay and 
can boast such beautiful parishes as 
Wootton Courtenay, Luccombe, and 
Selworthy. Yet another kind of fine 
scenery, specially mentioned in some 


announcements about the new park, 
may be found west of Porlock Weir. 

Here, about two miles west of 
the Weir, may be found Culbone 
church, famous for its diminutive 
size, and here also some admirable 
private re-afforestation may be ob- 
served. The moorland proper of 
course includes such famous areas 
as Winsford Hill and Tarr Steps, 
Dunkery Beacon and Challacombe 
Combe, with all the _ interven- 
ing country—the Doone Valley and 
surrounding region and headwaters 
of the rivers Exe and Barle. 


Porlock Bay from the road to Culbone 
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THE BROAD WALK 
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The decision of Sir David Eccles, Minister of Works, to fell a 
large number of old elm trees in Kensington Gardens has given rise 


to considerable public concern. The author of this article describes 
the reasons for felling and proposals for replanting. 


S LONG ago as July, and later in 
A December last year, Sir David 
Eccles, in answer to questions 
in the House of Commons, stated that 
in the interests of safety the elms 
flanking the Broad Walk and the 
north, south, and west carriage drives 
in Hyde Park ought to be removed, 
and he proposed to make a start with 
the Broad Walk in the autumn. 
The House was informed that it 
was proposed to replant the Broad 
Walk with four lines of trees, the two 
inner ones being scarlet oak (Quercus 
coccinea) and the outer common 


by RONALD MORLING 


beech (Fagus sylvatica). The light- 
coloured variety of copper beech was 
to be planted at the ends of rows and 
wherever there were breaks in the 
lines. 

And now the Broad Walk is felled 
what are the results of the post mor- 
tem ? The facts compare very favour- 
ably with the estimate that 25 per 
cent of the elms suffered from elm 
disease (Ceratostomella Ulmi) and 
the remainder were dangerous be- 
cause of old age, for all the elms 
felled were either diseased or danger- 
ous. 


View of the Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens, before the elms were felled. 


The Times 
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In the interest of public safety the elm trees have been felled. The Broad Walk will be 
replanted with four lines of oak and beech trees. 


It is not unnatural that the felling 
of so many mature trees should cause 
public concern. Little criticism can 
be levelled against the removal of 
these trees for trees cannot be pre- 
served indefinitely, but a suggestion 
that a lapse of some years should take 
place between fellings is not without 
foundation. 

As long ago as 1877 Nathan Cole, 
writing from Kensington Gardens, 
records the grandeur of the elms 
bordering Broad Walk, and states 
that if tree planting in the gardens 
continues to take place as it had done 
for the last fifty years, Kensington 
Gardens would never become a bare 
plain. The present aspect of the gar- 
dens would doubtless cause some con- 
cern but in his day elm disease was 
not even known. 

The planting of oak and beech is 
not foreign to Kensington Gardens 
for these trees have been used ex- 
tensively in the gardens in earlier 
years. No choice of tree could be more 


typically English than oak and the 
choice of the scarlet variety will cer- 
tainly add a touch of warm colour to 
the autumn scene for six weeks or so. 
This variety from North America, 
which attains an average height of 
50 feet to 70 feet will appropriately be 
accompanied by a very near rela- 
tive—the common beech, both trees 
being members of the natural order 
Cupuliferae. Under favourable con- 
ditions the beech should grow 20 feet 
or so higher than the oak, thus creat- 
ing a delightful framework of russet 
brown leaves to set off the vivid 
autumn colouring of “‘coccinea’’. 

A factor which these trees will be 
confronted with is atmospheric pol- 
lution. Elms are renowned for their 
resistance to smoke and fume laden 
atmosphere but the new trees enjoy 
no such reputation. 

There is every reason to believe 
that future generations will enjoy the 
graciousness and grandeur of a re- 
created Broad Walk. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 














Four-Dimensional Planning 


The economic and emotional struc- 
ture of the world of plastic art has in 
this century approximated more and 
more to that of the world of women’s 
dress design. Certain symptoms in the 
architectural press raise the question : 
With the spread of visualappreciation 
to a mass public, is the architectural 
world going the same way? And is 
that to be welcomed? Vitruvius 
would not have thought so, nor Pal- 
ladio, nor Ruskin. They all seemed to 
be seeking a perfection that should be 
permanent, even if they differed in 
their choices of perfection. Chris- 
topher Wren did not see himself as a 
forerunner of Christian Dior. John 


Keats did not say that a thing of 


beauty is a joy till next month’s issue 
of the Architectural Review. ‘Thomas 
Hardy, architect before he was poet, 
wrote bitterly of ““The’Temporary the 
All’; he did not live long enough to 
be satiric about ‘““The Contemporary 
the All.” 

The case will be altered, however, 
if buildings become, like frocks, 
ephemeral. Unexpected support for 
the view that they should come from 
the civil engineering quarter, hither- 
to an impregnable bastion of solidity. 
That eminently durable journal, 
Water and Water Engineering (January 
1954), after quoting Siegfried Sas- 
soon’s poem, “Enormous aqueducts 
have had their day’’, Sir Hugh Cas- 
son’s doubt as to whether the massive 
hangars at London Airport are really 
necessary, and Professor Hyman 
Levy’s discovery that big buildings 
hemming in the streets prevent the 
modernization of the cities, goes on to 
argue that time, the fourth dimension, 


is ignored in civil engineering design. 
Reservoirs, it concedes, could not be 
scrapped and replaced every ten 
years. But other water-works build- 
ings ought, it thinks, to be designed to 
last no longer than the plant they 
house: 

‘“‘What is needed is a kind of anti- 
planning. The planners project them- 
selves too far into the future without 
being sure of their direction. Their 
extrapolation is based upon a short 
length of the curve and neglects the 
fourth dimension—time and the pro- 
gress or movement that goes with it.”’ 


Planning and Cost Calculation 

We like the qualification “‘or 
movement”, which charmingly al- 
lows for the oscillations of practice to 
which most professions are prone. 
But, with all respect, we cannot grant 
water engineers the right to extrapo- 
late their own lamented lack of fore- 
sight into the graph of planning as a 
whole. Water’s dictum that ‘“‘we must 
plan for an ever-changing world” 
has an element of truth. Yet we must 
not forget Jacob’s dictum either: 
‘“Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.”” We agree that we should ask 
ourselves, before building’ anything: 
**How long will it last?” and ‘““How 
long should it last?” It is surprising 
that that can be considered a new 
thought for engineers. And how often 
in fact does the temporary building 
promise the greater economy, taking 
account of relative first costs, heating 
and maintenance costs, and the real 
probabilities (on the best present 
knowledge) of a radical change of 
requirements ? 

If water engineers have reason to 
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think that high pressures and small 
pipes may replace massive reservoirs 
and aqueducts, that is an exceptional 
case, and the prospect will affect their 
calculations. Inthe building of houses, 
shops, offices, schools, and most 
factories a revolution of that order is 
too remote a possibility to enter into 
present calculations or plans. It is 
conceivable that electrically-heated 
waistcoats may supersede fuel-burn- 
ing appliances and radiators. Cheaper 
or better materials for building may 
be invented. Surely, however, it is a 
reasonable bet that walls, floors, and 
roofings will remain useful for pro- 
tection, insulation, and privacy ? 

In deciding how to build most kinds 
of buildings we can assume a high 
probability of the continuance of 
these basic functional requirements, 
and our costing calculations can 
properly be confined to the dura- 
bility and cost of construction and up- 
keep of such satisfactory alternative 
materials as are available to us at the 
time of building. It is as improvident 
to assume that everything will change 
as that nothing will. 


Margins for Flexibility 


Planning is contriving with fore- 
thought, using all the knowledge we 
can assemble to meet present require- 
ments and such future possibilities as 
we may, without extravagance of 
imagination or.cost, anticipate. The 
limitations are implied in this defini- 
tion. The anticipation cannot always 
be correct. All we can claim is that 
planning is vastly more likely to be 
good for the present and the future 
than no planning, and clever, widely- 
informed planning than ignorant 
planning. 

While it is not possible to plan for 
such a complete revolution in modes 
of human living as, for example, 
emancipation from the need for 
shelter, or incessant mobility (the 
characteristics of aeroplanes that lead 
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Sir Hugh Casson to suspect the 
obsolescence of hangars), it is possible 
to plan for flexibility within an estab- 
lished broad pattern of living. As we 
are planning space, amplitude of 
space is inevitably the key to future 
flexibility. Both in the internal plan- 
ning of buildings and the layout of 
towns, the best provision for un- 
known changes in standards of life, 
ways of living and working, and com- 
munity habits, is to allow some mar- 
gin of space above present absolute 
necessities. In calculating the proba- 
bilities, the odds are a thousand to 
one that a bit of extra space in a build- 
ing or a town will later become a 
blessing, and a thousand to one 
against its becoming an embarrass- 
ment. The current propaganda for 
tight planning flies in the face of all 
urban experience; but what we need 
is not what our contemporary Water 
calls “‘a kind of anti-planning”’; it is a 
return of intelligent and flexible 
planning. 


Swindon Expansion Approved 


The purchase by the Swindon Cor- 
poration of 254: 4 acres of agricultural 
land for housing to relieve congestion 
in London has been authorized by 
the Minister of Housing. At the pub- 
lic inquiry last November objections 
were made by landowners and farm- 
ers, and evidence for the scheme was 
given by the LCC, Tottenham, and 
the TCPA. The land was the subject 
of an earlier inquiry (1952) in which 
the local council were unsuccessful; 
and the Minister now makes an order 
for payment of costs by the council to 
the owners in respect of that inquiry. 

In a letter to Swindon announcing 
the decision, the Minister takes occa- 
sion to say that he and the Minister 
of Agriculture are extremely reluct- 
ant to agree to the taking of good agri- 
cultural land for building, and would 
not agree to it here if they did not feel 
there is an exceptionally strong case. 
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As reported, further words in the 
Minister’s letter seem to imply that 
the slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment on which local authorities of 
congested towns are now to concen- 
trate is in some way an alternative to 
the taking of agricultural land; but 
surely in most cases a speeding up of 
decongestion should tend to speed up 
rather than retard dispersal ? 


Economics of Land Use 


The address (3 March) to the 
Royal Society of Arts on “The Chal- 
lenge of Land Losses” by Dr G. P. 
Wibberley, formerly of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and now of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Department of 
Wye College, looks like the return of 
elementary economic sense into this 
discussion. Given a general policy of 
building towns on a background of 
agricultural countryside, decisions as 
to the exact location of further de- 
velopment ought, he said, to take 
account of the relative costs of de- 
velopment of alternative sites, as well 
as of their relative agricultural value. 
And the use of some further farm land 
for urban purposes being a necessity, 
he suggested that the right thing is 


‘not to resist necessary urban expan- 


sion, but to concentrate on replace- 
ment of what is taken by improving 
cultivation on other land. How often 
have we said this in these pages? Dr 
Wibberley’s economic arguments are 
sound in principle, even if his pro- 
posed yardstick for measuring the re- 
placement problem needs further 
discussion. 

It is odd that some of those present 
at the meeting, while accepting Dr 
Wibberley’s contention that there is 
no practical substitute for money 
value as a test of relative uses of land, 
still would not see that the retail 
value of garden produce from a hous- 
ing scheme is the fairest thing to com- 
pare with the price the farmer re- 
ceived for his produce from the same 
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land. It is rough, of course; it is gross 
(not net) output in both cases, and it 
takes no account of the subsidies the 
farmer gets but the gardener doesn’t. 
But it is by no means a “‘trivial’’ con- 
sideration in measuring the need of 
replacement. The idea of “replace- 
ment” indeed, is too conservative. 
Garden produce alone may “‘replace”’ 
in value the farm produce lost. What 
we want is as much home-grown food 
as we can get, from farms and gar- 
dens, without spending on particular 
acres resources of which the nation 
can make more advantageous long- 
term use. That statement of principle 
does not carry us far, but it com- 
pletely knocks out extra subsidies for 
flats and high density as economic or 
food-gaining expedients. 


National Parks in London 


The attendance at the Kingsway 
Hall meeting on National Parks 
(16 February), organized by the 
Ramblers’ Club, was magnificent. It 
is no easy thing to gather a great 
assembly in London on a planning 
subject. But it was a discouraging 
rather than an inspiring occasion. 
Almost all the speakers dwelt on the 
administrative difficulties, which, real 
as they are, can be swept away only 
by a surge of popular enthusiasm for 
the idea of the parks. In talking to the 
inner circle of the converted, it is no 
bad thing sometimes to be realistic 
almost to the point of pessimism. But 
there must have been many present 
who needed to beshown that parks are 
a good horse to back—not a crock 
that has already lost the race. 


Nantwich: A Correction 


In a paragraph about the proposal 
for expanding Nantwich for overspill 
from London, its population was 
given as 5,000 and its distance from 
Manchester as twenty-five miles. The 
figures should have been 9,034 and 
thirty-eight. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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“King Villages” 


From A. B. Hudson: 

Mr Waide, Cambridgeshire Coun- 
ty Planning Officer, reveals (TCP, 
February) the problems of the plan- 
ning committee, and, incidentally, of 
the parish council, relating to the 
development of Highfields as a new 
village. He refrains, however, from 
mentioning the repeated refusal of 
permission to develop those proper- 
ties which the owners are anxious to 
bring up to approved standards, 
without any expense to the public. 
Such investment, although likely to 
raise rateable value and increase food 
production, as well as to improve 
housing standards and check the 
drift of population from this rural 
area, is, in fact, discouraged by the 
planning authority, which, appar- 
ently, has no constructive plan itself. 

Admittedly many Highfields hous- 
es are of “‘short life’? construction, but 
the local authority is apparently in- 


Spires and 


PALEMON writes: 

Has anyone enthused about your 
contributor J. D. U. Ward’s scholar- 
ship and lucidity of style? [Not to us. 
Ep.| His little essay on “Spires” 
(March 1954) seems to me a master- 
piece of both. He tells us that the 
usual cause of catastrophe to spires 
was “‘tempest”’—a word that includes 
lightning. I wonder if he knows the 
story of the “‘Wee Free” kirk in a 
Scottish village whose spire was de- 
stroyed, or so the people of the other 
kirk (the United Frees) were disposed 
to believe, by lightning. It is related 
that the minister and elders of the 
damaged kirk could have claimed 
under their fire insurance policy, be- 
cause it covered loss by lightning as 


capable of housing even chronic 
bronchitis cases in even “temporary 
houses” which are reasonably dry. 
Mr Waide is possibly not aware of 
the efforts being made to replace such 
“short life’? materials as asbestos 
sheet and corrugated iron by more 
orthodox materials. Given reason- 
able freedom to develop—without 
having to accept such conditions as 
unduly heavy road charges to justify 
the application of the Private Street 
Works Act—-the Highfields residents 
can, in my opinion, fully justify the 
recognition of Highfields as a new 
village. East Highfields residents, 
having failed to get much help from 
public funds, have built a reasonable 
road and _ installed water supply 
despite the discouragement of “‘au- 
thority”. But they are still refused 
permission for permanent develop- 
ment in the matter of replacing rail- 
way carriages by proper houses. 


“Tem pest” 


an “‘Act of God’’. But this would have 
been to proclaim to the world, in- 
cluding the other kirk, that the Lord 
had been wroth with the Wee Frees. 
There was an alternative explanation 
that the spire had not been struck by 
lightning, but had been blown down 
by a high wind in the same storm. 
This natural cause, however, could 
not be claimed as an Act of God under 
the policy. Here was a terrible dilem- 
ma for a Scottish kirk; whether to ac- 
cept that the spire had been de- 
stroyed by lightning, or to forgo the 
insurance money. And such was their 
confidence in heavenly favour that 
they decided to blame the wind 
and to make no claim under their 
policy. 
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The § urrey Plan 


Sir Sydney Littlewood writes : 

Mr Donald Watson in his review 
of the Surrey Development Plan in 
your February issue, does less than 
justice to the physical obstacles in the 
way of the realization of dreams. ‘The 
local planning authorities are charg- 
ed with the duty, not of putting down 
on paper what they might like ulti- 
mately to see, but of showing what 
improvements in existing conditions 
are likely to be achieved in twenty 
years, having full regard to the re- 
sources available and to the economic 
consequences of their proposals. They 
are dealing with living communities. 
They can guide their growth, but 
they must be very wary before they 
destroy. 

Surrey has grown, at least so far as 
its north-eastern parts are concerned, 
very largely as a dormitory for people 
whose daily work takes them outside 


its borders, and much of this growth 
took place between the wars. Its 
houses are comparatively new, and it 
was spared the intense devastation 
which descended on inner London. 
In those conditions how can a local 
planning authority, with a sense of 
responsibility, undertake to reform 
into compact ‘“‘neighbourhoods’”’, 
within twenty years, the amorphous 
mass of inter-war building which has 
blotted out so many of the traditional 
communities of which Mr Watson 
speaks ? The planning authority must 
take their chances where they find 
them, that is on the vacant land and 
in the redevelopment which may 
take place in the next twenty years, 
and, if they are to keep their feet on 
the ground, they will not forget their 
responsibilities to the landowners, 
small and large, whose property may 
be affected by their proposals. 


The Cost of Waiting 


From P. G. Laws, County Planning 
Officer, Isle of Ely: 

Apropos of John Foster’s interest- 
ing article in the March issue of your 
journal, further evidence of delays to 
road traffic by level crossings is avail- 
able from the Isle of Ely, southern 


neighbour of the Holland division of 


Lincolnshire. 

The Isle has 670 miles of highways: 
33 trunk, 378 classified, and 259 un- 
classified and urban district roads. 
There are no less than sixty-six level 
crossings on trunk and _ classified 
roads, and a total of ninety-nine in 
the county. There are only three over- 
bridges and three underpasses. Seri- 
ous delays occur on the London to 
King’s Lynn trunk road (Aro) at 
Chettisham crossing, at two crossings 
at Chatteris on A141, which links 
the Great North Road with the 
Birmingham-Yarmouth trunk road 


and on A605 at King’s Dyke. 

By far the most serious delays, how- 
ever, are at March railway station, 
where double tracks cross Biro1, a 
road that takes in-town traffic and 
country traffic between March and 
the north. Over a period of four hours 
on a week-day, the gates were closed 
for two hours twenty-five minutes, 
individual closures lasting as long as 
ten minutes. North of March station, 
there is one of the largest mechanized 
marshalling yards in Britain, and 
about 200 trains a day pass through 
this crossing. 

At Winsover Road crossing, Spald- 
ing, the gates were closed for 40 per 
cent of the fifteen-hour census period. 
The March crossing figure is 60 per 
cent and must account for the loss of 
thousands of pounds a year. An over- 
bridge has been under discussion 
here for fifteen to twenty years. 
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SLAG-HEAPS INTO FORESTS 


A practical study of what can be done with these blots on the land- 


scape. 


LAG HEAPS have long been an 
unsightly feature of Britain’s in- 
dustrial landscape, and no possi- 

bility of their obviation or destruction 
seems likely at present. As long as we 
dig coal as we do now, colliery spoil 
heaps (to give them their correct 
description, for not all consist wholly 
or even partly of slag) will be an in- 
evitable sight in most mining areas. 

Natural disintegration and level- 
ling takes centuries, and artificial 
levelling and scattering spoils pos- 
sibly useful land elsewhere and in 
most areas is economically out of the 
question anyway. 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Therefore, anything which beauti- 
fies or at least reduces the ugliness of 
these familiar mounds is worthy of 
the closest attention. The answer to 
slag-heap unsightliness seems now to 
lie in carefully-planned tree-planting. 
For trees, useful and decorative trees, 
can be persuaded to thrive and grow 
quickly on these uninviting sites. 

Disused slag-heaps, and the dere- 
lict heaps left after open-cast mining, 
account for a far greater proportion 
of the land surface in our industrial 
regions than is commonly imagined. 
A Midlands investigator working in 
1948 found that “within the area of 


Norway spruce planted around a colliery in the Vale of Neath. Note the derelict slag-heap 
in the foreground. This is a good example of a promising start to the gradual masking of 
colliery dumps by useful trees. 
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the Black Country there are 9,300 
acres of derelict land, or 12-8 per 
cent of the whole,” while another re- 
porting for the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning found that even 
after subtracting land used for con- 
trolled civic or industrial tipping, or 
for municipal planning, there re- 
mained “‘a hard core of 6,100 acres’, 
most of it colliery mounds. 


Experiments in Tree-Planting 


At this stage in our coal-mining 
history, tree-planting is really the 
only worth-while remedy, yet in spite 
of keen local interest (notably of the 
Midlands Afforesting Association, 
which between 1903 and 1924 plant- 
ed 120 acres in eighty different dis- 
tricts with varying degrees of success 
but gained a wealth of knowledge 
now proving nationally useful), it is 
only since the war that the idea has 
received official and nation-wide 
support. In this respect we lag sadly 
behind other countries: in Belgium 
tree-planting on spoil heaps has been 
compulsory since 1911. Yet coal 
workings affect twenty-eight coun- 
ties and this particular problem is 
present in all of them. 

Before any trees can be planted, or 
the possibility of raising any timber 
on derelict heaps can be gauged, it is 
necessary to make a detailed examin- 
ation of the proposed mounds. These 
vary greatly, even in the same spot. 
Even different parts of the same heaps 
may require different planting treat- 
ment. ‘Two distinct kinds of heaps 
predominate: the large wide flat- 
topped mounds of disused workings 
formed by laborious hand-tipping, 


and the steeply conical mountains of 


active collieries formed by mechani- 
cal tipping. These require a different 
approach, but the important factor 
is the chemical constitution of the 
heap itself. 

Slag-heaps may look very much 
alike, but they may consist of burnt 
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or unburnt material—a vital matter 
for tree roots, this—or of shale, 
washery waste, coal slack, slag proper, 
or a sticky grey clay formed by the 
weathering of old shale. There may, 
indeed, be a mixture of any of these, 
and there may be a covering of 
coarse grasses and weeds, or even 
self-sown scrub. Chemical geologists 
and sylvicultural experts have first 
to analyse each heap, form an 
opinion on its merits as a potential 
forest-mound, andtreatitaccordingly. 
Lastly, but by no means least, they 
have to study the area and its in- 
dustrial activity, to see if fumes or 
smoke are going to affect any trees 
planted. 

The trees decided upon have to be 
nitrogen-fixing in root habit so that a 
gradual soil improvement is effected. 
In addition, they have to be fast- 
growing on poor sites, be amenable to 
industrial air-pollution, provide good 
surface cover and simultaneously 
help to consolidate their heaps, and of 
course be pleasant in appearance and 
eventually useful for timber. 


idiosyncrasies of Trees 


What trees pass all these tests, it 
may be wondered ? Oak is quite use- 
less where there is any acid smoke, 
but Corsican and Scots pine thrive in 
very old disused mounds. The best 
trees for this urgent purpose are black 
alder, poplar, birch, robinia or 
false acacia, and willow. The alder 
has dense matted roots which con- 
serve the moisture on sloping, well- 
drained heaps, and yields good tim- 
ber. Poplar is a species very much 
favoured for this purpose in Ger- 
many, and although here it is planted 
mostly at the base of the heaps by way 
of a tall screen, it grows readily on 
even the shallowest shale heap or the 
stickiest clay. Birch grows well on dry 
burnt mounds, and is always wind- 
firm, an important advantage on 
very high heaps. Although unpopu- 
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lar with forestry workers because of 
its thorns, robinia can produce good 
firm timber and always improves its 
soil. Willow prospers readily in the 
marshy regions often found around 
the bases of spoil heaps. Other trees 
will grow, and sometimes thrive, on 
slag heaps, but these five are the 
standby today. 


Amenity and Utility 

Although our work along these 
lines on any large scale is in the ex- 
perimental stage (the Forestry Com- 
mission has two able officers investi- 
gating the problem full time), a 
promising start has been made. In 
Northumberland and Durham, in 
Yorkshire around Doncaster, in the 
Rheole Forest in the Vale of Neath, 
South Wales, and in one or two 
other coalfields, slag-heaps are being 
tackled scientifically, often being 
planted with carefully-balanced mix- 
tures of the best tree species. The 


Conifers at 


At Clandown in North Somerset, 
a local coalowner was responsible for 
planting the tip which dominates 
the village, some thirty years ago. 
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primary aim is of course amenity, but 
the timber returns can be useful. 
Earlier plantings in the Midlands 
produced 21-foot alders, 32-foot black 
poplars, 19-foot birches, and 14-foot 
ash trees all within twelve years of 
planting. Pit-props are the chief use 
for such timber, but none is wasted, 
for even the firewood is snapped up 
in the urban areas. 

By combining utility and natural 
beauty, these pointed weals on our 
industrial landscape may in time be 
outdated in th: ir present stark naked- 
ness, and the present experiments de- 
serve all the support and success pos- 
sible. Nationally nothing could be 
better than to make the ugly slag- 
heap a thing of the past, while even 
from the purely personal, local point 
of view, there has long been unfair- 
ness in condemning those who work 
our mineral wealth for the general 
good to live permanently among the 
waste heaps their labours produce. 


Clandown 


The young trees were found todevelop 
but slowly at first—the eventual 
successful outcome of the experi- 
ment is shown in the picture. D. M. 
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THE SCOTTISH BORDER COUNTIES 


The Scottish Borders are an area where some changes are necessary 
in traditional types of farming and industry, if it 1s to get full 
benefit from its potential riches. The report on ‘The Social and 
Economic Problems of the Scottish Border Counties”, recently 
published by the Scottish Council (Development and Industry) is 


discussed in this article. 


HE COUNTRY districts of the 

Borders are faced with a prob- 

lem familiar in many rural areas 
—depopulation. There is dissatisfac- 
tion with country life because country 
houses lack the amenities (particu- 
larly electricity) of town houses and 
because transport services are poor. 
Also, country youths are disinclined 
to take up farm work because it does 
not offer the same chances of high 
promotion, or ownership, as some 
town work. The duties of stockmen 
and shepherds interfere with social 
activities. This last grievance may 
emphasize the reporting committee’s 
finding that countrymen are tending 
to lose their traditional sense of val- 
ues to accept a—perhaps more arti- 
ficial—urban one. 

Because of rural depopulation 
transport and services tend to concen- 
trate in and immediately around the 
towns. The towns benefit from busi- 
ness which ought to have been spread 
throughout an evenly populated area, 
and the rural districts become merely 
the ill-served satellites of the towns. 
This regional unbalance is, however, 
not so serious as the national conse- 
quence of rural depopulation: the 
difficulty of maintaining adequate 
farm population owing to a shortage 
of labour. It is this aspect which the 
Scottish Council examines most close- 
ly, and their report suggests methods 
of better land utilization and of over- 
coming production hindrances. 


by ANDREW MARSHALL 


Case for Forestation 

The best methods of land utiliza- 
tion must be those directed not only 
at an efficient use of soil, but also at 
inducing people to remain in, or 
come to, the country. One means of 
meeting both these requirements is by 
forestation. The planting and care of 
trees provides work for local people, 
and even attracts people from other 
areas, sometimes because houses are 
provided. The report strongly recom- 
mends that the Forestry Commission 
be encouraged to extend planting in 
Peeblesshire and Berwickshire, es- 
pecially on land between 400 and 
1,100 feet with a slope of one in forty 
or steeper. ‘Taking into consideration 
soil and drainage this could be ap- 
plied to many hill farming areas, al- 
though there is nearly always raised 
the question whether land should be 
given over to sheep or trees. If the 
primary purpose is to maintain higher 
rural population, then forestry must 
have priority. It is unlikely that most 
farmers would plant trees with this 
aim in mind, but farmers should ap- 
preciate the investment value of 
timber. As trees grow their money 
value increases, but this is not always 
an attraction, for the mature timber 
may not make money until after the 
planter has lost interest in finance. 
‘The landowner who plants must have 
faith in his children’s or grand- 
children’s willingness to keep the 
estate. 
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The Scottish Council’s report sug- 
gests that the Forestry Commission 
does not sufficiently advertise the 
help it can give to landowners who 
wish to plant. If these facilities were 
better known there might be an in- 
creased planting of smaller areas of 
twenty to forty acres. Such plantings 
provide shelter for stock. Since fores- 
tation sometimes means the moving 
in of new families to rural areas, the 
chances for farm recruitment are in- 
creased. 


Electricity, Market Gardens 


The second general aid to efficient 
land use studied in the report is elec- 
tricity. Apart from its amenity value 
(encouraging people to stay in rural 
areas) it can lead to mechanization on 
farms. In one Border farm of 240 acres 
the arrival of electricity enabled the 
farmer to instal a wheat dryer which 
saved at least eighty-five man-hours 
per week. 

A more concentrated yield from 
land can be achieved by market 
gardening, but its success depends on 
whether there is competition from an 
area nearer the market. But where 
this is the case, an alternative to 
marketing fresh is canning. 


—And New Industries 


In the section of the report dealing 
with the towns, the danger of con- 
centrating on one industry (in this 
case, textiles) is pointed out, as reces- 
sion in that industry would lead to 
mass unemployment. It is suggested 
that textile firms themselves, rather 
than town councils, should start new 
factories, as ratepayers are already 
burdened by the cost of housing es- 
tates. Two general rules are given. 
New factories should be small and 
scattered throughout various towns, 
rather than concentrated in one town, 
so that population balance is main- 


tained. New industries should be of 


the type to recruit men rather than 
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women, as there is already a short- 
age of women workers for the mills. 

There is a need for the expansion of 
the textile machinery industry. Brick- 
making would employ men and has a 
ready local market. There is sand in 
parts of the area, and lime could be 
imported from nearby Northumber- 
land. There is scope for chipboard 
and light furniture manufacture, 
grain milling, paper making, and 
plastics. An overdue necessity is a 
bacon factory, and the fish meal in- 
dustry could be started at Eyemouth, 
which with an improved harbour 
could become the fish supply centre 
for the whole of the Borders. ‘There is 
also the possibility of crab-canning 
here. 

The Scottish Council’s report shows 
the danger of accepting traditional 
farming and _ well-established  in- 
dustry as the only economic contri- 
butions an area can make, whereas a 
study of different methods and raw 
materials may reveal unexploited 
wealth. 





PLANNING CENTRE 


LECTURE 


Monday, 29 March 1954 


at 6 p.m. 


Mr DESMOND HEAP 
LLM, LMTPI 
(Comptroller and Solicitor to the 
Corporation of the City of London) 
on 
THE NEW TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING BILL 


* 
Tickets, price 2s. 6d., obtainable in 
advance from Secretary, ‘TCPA, 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Members’ Club Room at the 
Planning Centre will be open from 
5 p.m. for light refreshments. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Town and Country Planning 
Bill is to give effect to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, as set out in the 
White Paper of November 1952. This 
contained four main proposals for 
amending the 1947 Act: 

(a) to abolish development charges; 

(b) not to pay out the £300 million; 

(c) subject to certain exceptions, to 
pay compensation for planning 
restrictions as and when develop- 
ment of land is severely restricted ; 

(d) to use the admitted claims on the 
£300 million as setting the upper 
limit for compensation for loss of 
development value: i.e. com- 
pensation for planning restric- 
tions will not exceed the amount 
of the admitted claim, and the 
compulsory purchase price of 
land will be existing use value 
plus the amount of the admitted 
claim. 

Effect was given to (a) and (4) by 
the T&CP Act, 1953. The new Bill 
deals with points (c) and (d) and with 
the various matters arising from the 
change from the old system to the 
new. The Bill is a substantial affair 
of seventy-three sections and ten 
schedules, and cannot be dealt with 
fully in these notes. I attempt no more 
than a broad outline of its provisions 
on two main topics: 

(1) The special payments to be 
made where a development charge 
has been incurred or land has changed 
hands since the 1947 Act came into 
force—Part I; 

(2) Gompensation for refusal or 
conditional grant of planning per- 
mission—Parts II and V. 
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Special Payments Under Part I 

For the purposes of Part I, ad- 
mitted claims on the £300 million are 
called “‘established claims’’. Special 
payments may be made inter alia in 
the following cases: 

(1) The holder of an established 
claim, whose land has been compul- 
sorily acquired by or sold to a public 
authority possessing compulsory pur- 
chase powers, will be entitled to a 
payment. Its amount will normally 
be the established claim (S.6(1) (a) 
and (4)(a)). 

(2) The holder of an established 
claim who has sold the land under an 
ordinary private sale will be entitled 
to a payment. Its amount will be the 
difference between (a) the price he 
got for the land and (4) the total of 
the established claim and the re- 
stricted value of the land. If he has 
sold his land for more than (6) he 
is not entitled to a payment because 
he has already had the full develop- 
ment value of his land (S.6(1)(6) and 
(4)(6)). 

(3) A person holding an estab- 
lished claim will be entitled to a pay- 
ment if either (a) he has incurred a 
development charge in respect of the 
land to which the claim relates, or 
(6) he has an interest in such land, 
and development charge was in- 
curred by a predecessor in title. Its 
amount will be the amount of the 
charge or the established claim, 
whichever is less (S.4). 

(4) A person who does not hold an 
established claim will be entitled to a 
payment if: 

(a) he is the present owner of land in 
respect of which some one else 
holds an established claim; and 

(6) he (or a predecessor in title) 
bought the land from that other 
person or his predecessor; and 

(c) he incurred adevelopmentcharge 
in respect of the land. 

‘This case is supplementary to that 
described in paragraph 2 above and 
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the established claim will be reduced 
by the amount of the payment under 
that paragraph. Subject to this maxi- 
mum the amount of the payment 
will be the amount of the develop- 
ment charge (SS. 12 and 13). 

(5) The holder of an established 


claim will be entitled to a payment if 


he has disposed of the land by gift 
(otherwise by will or donatio mortis 
causa) since 1 July 1948. The amount 
of the payment will be the estab- 
lished claim (S. 8). 

(6) A payment will be made to a 
person who now holds an established 
claim as a result of a disposition made 
for valuable consideration before 
18 November 1952, if at no time since 
the disposition has the same person 
been entitled to both the claim and 
the land to which it relates. Payment 
will also be made where the disposi- 
tion was made after 18 November 
1952, provided it was made in pur- 
suance of a contract entered into or an 
option granted before that date. The 
amount of the payment will be the 
established claim. This case does not 
apply to mortgages (S. 9). 

In all the above cases, interest will 
be added at 33 per cent from 1 July 
1948, to the date of payment, or 30 
June 1955, whichever is earlier. 

Payments will not be made auto- 
matically. People who think they are 
entitled to a payment must make 
application to the Central Land 
Board in accordance with regulations 
to be made in due course. 


Compensation for Planning 
Restrictions 


Subject to certain exceptions, com- 
pensation is to be paid for refusal or 
conditional grant of planning per- 
mission, including cases which have 
already arisen since 1 July 1948. 
Compensation can be obtained, how- 
ever, only if there is an admitted 
claim on the £300 million. This ad- 
mitted claim may have been reduced 
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or extinguished as a result of the 
special payments under Part I, and it 
is only the unexpended balance 
which is available for compensation 
for planning restrictions. Subject to 
this maximum, the amount of com- 
pensation for planning restrictions 
will be the amount by which the 
value of the land is depreciated by 
the restrictions. To this amount will 
be added a supplement of one-seventh 
which is roughly equivalent to inter- 
est at 34 per cent for the period 1948- 
55 less income tax at the standard 
rate. This compensation will be paid 
by the Government not the local 
planning authority. But if the Govern- 
ment does not want to foot the bill it 
will be able to sanction some com- 
parable development. 

Compensation under the new Bill 
will be paid only for restrictions on 
“new development’, i.e. develop- 
ment of a type not specified in the 
third schedule to the 1947 Act. This 
schedule contains a list of various 
kinds of development which are re- 
garded as part of the existing use of 
land or buildings, e.g. minor exten- 
sions of a building. Even under the 
1947 Act, compensation was payable 
in most of these cases if permission 
were refused. The third schedule re- 
mains in force—indeed, is somewhat 
extended—so that there will now be 
two compensation schemes for re- 
fusal of planning permission. 

Even in the case of new develop- 
ment, compensation will not be pay- 
able in all cases. For instance, there 
will be no compensation if permis- 
sion is refused for a change cf use, or 
where conditions are imposed as to 
the external appearance of a building 
or the materials of which it is to be 
built. Thus, there will be no com- 
pensation if a person wants to build a 
brick built house in a Cotswold vil- 
lage and is told he must build in stone. 

A. E, TELLING 
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NEW TOWN IN ISRAEL 


The new town of Migdal Ha’ emeg is one of the latest of the many 
new settlements necessitated by the rapid growth of population in 


Israel. 


persons migrated into Israel. The 

provision of shelter for this vast 
increase of population was a most 
pressing problem. Many new villages 
and new towns had to be planned, 
and most of them are by now well on 
their way. Their location was deter- 
mined by the Government planning 


f THE last five years about 750,000 


division after careful consideration of 


regional and other requirements. The 
detailed planning was carried out by 
either the housing division of the 
Ministry of Labour, the Government 
planning division, or private con- 
sultants. 

The new town of Migdal Ha’emeq 


is about five miles south-east of 
Nazareth and fifteen miles east of 


Haifa, adjacent to the Balfour Forest. 
When fully built-up, with about 
12,000 inhabitants, it will serve as a 
district urban centre for the sur- 
rounding agricultural settlements. 
The land is under Government 
ownership, and since the site is virgin 
land there were no administrative 
obstacles to be overcome in the plan- 
ning stage. The Ministry of Labour 


are financing the construction of 


houses, roads, water-supply, sewer- 
age, and other services. 


Food, Land, and Flats 
Part of the site is good agricultural 


land. Therefore, on the insistence of 


Mr David Zaslavsky, director of the 
housing division, a low density—up 
to a quarter-acre per average family 
plot for detached houses—was de- 
cided on at the outset, so as to pro- 
vide decent living conditions and the 
utilization of food-producing land. 





by K. H. BARUTH 


Many gardens are already contribut- 
ing to the town’s food supply and 
more are expected to be taken under 
cultivation. 

The main housing types repre- 
sented far so are one-storey detached 
houses of at least two rooms, includ- 
ing some wooden prefabs, one-storey 
terrace houses, and a few two-storey 
apartment houses of four flats each. 
In contradiction to the alleged 
general ‘‘flat-mindedness”’ of Israel’s 
town population the few flats and 
even the terrace houses have not 
proved to be very popular with the new 
inhabitants of this particular town. 


Landscaping and Neigh bourhoods 


The town is built on a gentle slope 
with a wide open view of the settle- 
ments in the Valley of Jesreel 
(Esdraelon). Most of the area is 
planted with fine old olive trees. The 
undulating terrain obviates the mo- 
notony usually felt in level areas with 
mainly uniform house-types, while 
the many existing trees enliven and 
beautify the street picture. As seen 
“from outside” the houses and roads 
fit well into the landscape by follow- 
ing the contour lines and the usual 
“raw look”’ of a new town is softened 
by the ample evergreen foliage. 

The first neighbourhood unit for 
about 3,000 persons has recently been 
completed, and a second is now under 
way. The commonly accepted basis 
for neighbourhood unit planning is 
the school and the number of pupils 
it serves. This theory has been chal- 
lenged by the planner of Migdal 
Ha’emeq as this is not a children’s 
village, but a new town in which 
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adult immigrants from many differ- 
ent countries are living and are going 
to live. It has been laid out in such a 
way that small residential groups are 
planned around the kindergartens 
and shopping centres as the basic 
units and they are grouped in clusters 
around the schools. 

Although construction is going on 
at great speed with high priority for 
housing accommodation, there is al- 
ready a proper provision of facilities 
such as kindergartens, school, co- 
operative stores, clinic, and other 
services. Only the erection of factories 
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and workshops has—so far—not kept 
pace with the general development. 
The main source of work for the ex- 
isting population is the construction 
of the town. Meanwhile additional 
light and manufacturing industries 
are planned to be erected to provide 
the future inhabitants with their 
hivelihoods. 

The population consists of immi- 
grants from many countries and it 
remains to be seen how fast and by 
what means this heterogeneous group 
can be welded together into one 
community. 


Domesday Fable 


A winter portrait of the so-called 
Domesday Oak in Ashton Park 
(about three miles south-west of 
Bristol, and sometimes described as 
the oldest enclosed park in England) 
may be of interest. The tree is a 
picturesque veteran, still hale in old 
age, but one may note regretfully that 
it is not in fact mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey: nowhere does the 


survey contain a mention of an in- 
dividual tree. References to ancient 
trees ‘“‘which are recorded in the 
Domesday Survey” are very common 
in guide books, magazines, and news- 
papers: it would be interesting to 


know who was the first fabricator of 


the fable about Domesday trees, or 
how and when it first began. 


J. D. WARD 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Decongestion of Glasgow 


A report of November last, en- 
titled ‘Proposals for Comprehensive 
Development’, and dealing with the 
Hutchesontown and Gorbals area 
of Glasgow, illustrates vividly the 
terrible overcrowding in these parts 
of Glasgow. 

The area defined for redevelop- 
ment is approximately 342 acres, 
having at present 1,627 dwellings 
with approximately 32,000 rooms 
accommodating 55,284 persons. ‘he 
gross density is approximately 162 
persons per acre. ‘Two schemes for 
redeveloping the area have been 
propounded. Scheme A suggests four- 
storey development and Scheme B 
multi-storey development. It is inter- 
esting to note that with scheme A 
(four-storey development), the over- 
spill from this relatively small area 
would be 41,000, and with Scheme B 
(multi-storey development), 30,000. 
This small area alone therefore has an 
overspill sufficient to justify the es- 
tablishment of a new town. The re- 
port states: ‘This is a measure of the 
existing congestion in this area and 
provides a clue to the reason for the 
high overspill figures which must in- 
evitably accompany the redevelop- 


ment of Hutchesontown and parts of 


the Gorbals.”’ 

Similar conditions of overcrowding 
exist in other parts of the city, and itis 
now recognized in all quarters that 
there is an urgent need for plans for 
relocating Glasgow’s overspill in 
other parts of the Clyde Valley 
region and probably the surrounding 
country. 
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A New Town at Cumbernauld 


The Scottish TCPA has urged this 
need for a great number of years and 
supports fully the recommendations 
of the Clyde Valley Planning Ad- 
visory Committee that a new town 
should be established at Cumber- 
nauld. It recognizes, however, that 
this will only relieve part of Glasgow’s 
overcrowding and other new towns 
will have to be built in the future. 


Scottish Town Development Act ? 


Whilst the urgent problem in the 
Clyde Valley is the overcrowding in 
Glasgow which can be partly solved 
by the building of new towns, an 
equally urgent problem in Scotland 
is the decay of small burghs. This de- 
cay is taking place within the Clyde 
Valley region but even more in the 
northern and southern areas of Scot- 
land. It is recognized that steps must 
be taken to counteract the drift from 
small towns and from the rural areas 
and that this can only be done with 
Exchequer help. It is felt, therefore, 
that a Town Development Bill for 
Scotland broadly similar to that at 
present in force in England, but tak- 
ing cognisance of the population pat- 
tern peculiar to Scotland, should be 
presented to Parliament at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Representations 

The Scottish TCPA have there- 
fore made representations to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland on the 
following points: 

1. That an area should be desig- 
nated for a new town at Cum- 
bernauld immediately. 

. That a Scottish Town Develop- 
ment Bill should be prepared 
and presented to Parliament. 

The Association is at present in cor- 

respondence ,with the Secretary of 
State on this subject and it is hoped 
that action will be taken by the 
Government soon. 


i) 
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Scottish National Parks Act? 


Another Act of interest to planners 
is the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949. Only 
Part III of this Act, dealing with 
nature conservation, applies to Scot- 
land; Parts I and II, dealing with the 
creation of national parks, and Parts 
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IV, V, and VI dealing with public 
rights of way, access to open country, 
and the general financial provisions, 
apply only to England and Wales. 
The Executive of the Scottish As- 
sociation is at present considering 
taking steps to press for a similar Act 


for Scotland. G. B.-B. 


A Winter “Sea” 


Though in Southern England “‘the 
sea”’ means for most people aseaside 
town in summer, the exact opposite 
(the countryside sea in winter) has its 
own serene charm and is none the 
worse for the scarcity of human be- 
ings. This peaceful photograph was 
taken from the slope of Quantoxhead, 
where the Quantocks dip finally to 
the beach, after having partially 
levelled out into farming country 
for their last mile or so. There is an 


interesting variety of patterns made 
by the windblown tree and human 
cultivation in the foreground, and by 
the sea-worn coast beyond, but winter 
gives neither the splendid skies nor 
the atmospheric clarity of certain 
spring and autumn days. In the 
middle distance is the beach of Kilve, 
formerly famous for its associations 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey. 
BYWAYMAN 
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Gordon Stephenson 


Professor Gordon Stephenson, till 
recently head of the Liverpool School 
of Civic Design, is now in Western 
Australia advising on the expansion 
of Perth. From there he goes to the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
for a year, before taking up his new 
permanent position as Professor at 
the Massachusetts ‘Tech’. These 
appointments are at the same time a 
tribute to Professor Stephenson’s 
own qualities, and evidence of the 
growing interest in and respect for 
British experience in town and 
country planning. 


Planners in Circulation 


Van Dyck and Holbein working in 
England, El Greco in Spain, Charles 
Cameron in Russia, Leonardo da 
Vinci in France, and Chodowiscki in 
Prussia were artists of the past who 
settled in and influenced countries 
other than their own. In town plan- 
ning and architecture, Egyptians 
influenced Crete, Cretans Greece, 
Greeks Arabia, Arabs Spain, and 
Florence the Taj Mahal. France’s Le 
Corbusier and England’s Maxwell 
Fry are doing creative work in India. 
And now, under the UN technical 
assistance programme, Michel Edou- 
ard of France is advising Pakistan on 
housing and planning; Mr Gronroes 
of Finland is advising the Yugoslav 
building industry; and Dr E. A. Egli 
of Zurich, who has planned towns in 
Lebanon, is advising on housing and 
planning in Turkey. 

Such exchanges are inspiring and 
fertilizing, so long as planners do not 
think of themselves as an internation- 


James 
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al elite going round arranging the 
globe to suit their own specialized 
aesthetic and technocratic fashion. 
Peace and prosperity may mean One 
World, but need not mean a World- 
Off-One-Peg. The fact that the Miles- 
ian gridiron lasted twenty-five cen- 
turies and got as far as Peking and 
Medicine Hat is a warning as well as a 
wonder. 


Edinburgh Congress: Date 


We gave slightly inaccurately the 
date of the International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress at Edin- 
burgh. It will be held from 1g to 25 
September 1954. The Secretary of 
the Organizing Committee is Mr 
Macaulay, MTPI, 37 St 
Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C3. 


Our Miss Mitchell 


No one more deserves recognition 
than Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, chair- 
man of the executive of the Scottish 
section, —T?CCPA, and _ ex-councillor 
and magistrate of Biggar, Lanark, 
who with quiet unselfseeking con- 
sistency and effectiveness has worked 
for garden city ideals for many years. 
Appropriately she became a member 
of the Development Corporation for 
East Kilbride. On her resignation 
after six years the corporation have 
ceremoniously presented her with a 
replica of the coat of arms of Scot- 
land’s first new town, and she has 
planted a memorial tree. While re- 
gretting that she is off the corpora- 
tion, we are sure her influence will 
continue to be a force for good in 
Scottish planning. 


Summer School, St Andrews 

This year’s Town and Country 
Planning Summer School is at the 
delightful Scottish university and 
sea coast town of St Andrews, 28 
August to 4 September. Particulars 
from A. R. Potter, 18 Ashley Place, 
S.W.1. 
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[International 
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Planning News 





Tokyo’s Metropolitan Madness 


Tokyo, third in the world race of 
megapolitanism, may soon outstrip 
New York and London (Times, 
2 February 1954). Numbering 
7,500,000 now, it has been growing 
by 400,000 a year, of which only 
190,000 is natural increase. From 
other parts of Japan 300,000 a year 
come in hoping to find work; many 
fail, and the number of vagrants and 
destitute is abnormally high. Tokyo 
lost 60 per cent of its houses by war 
bombing, and is still 250,000 short of 
its pre-war figure. Housing, water 
supply, schools, sanitation, and trans- 
port are far short of modern needs, 
though (terrible fact) better than 
those of any other big Asian city. 

Paradoxically Japan’s admirable 
educational efforts add to the prob- 
lems of the capital. With a total 
population approaching 100 million, 
it has 100 universities with five times 
the students of Great Britain, and 
students flock to the twenty universi- 
ties of Tokyo as the place most likely 
to offer jobs for graduates. 

Satellite towns are now projected, 
and a number of parliamentarians 
and planners have visited Great 
Britain to study our methods. A 
positive policy of birth control is un- 
der consideration. Dispersal of in- 
dustry to rural areas is also mooted to 
check the decline that is, as in other 
countries, the corollary of metro- 
politan gigantism. But why do all 
countries wait till things are nearly 
desperate before they do the obvious ? 


Homeward—via Everest 
More evidence that the wish for a 


private castle is not just an English 
oddity: Sherpa Tensing, before the 
Everest expedition, told a pressman 
that his dream was to build one day 
a house of his own. The Calcutta 
Statesman later raised a fund of 
12,000 rupees ({g00) to fulfil his 
dream. 


South East Asian Conference 


The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, of 
which the TCPA is a member, norm- 
ally holds an international congress 
every two years. The last was at Lis- 
bon in 1952 and the next will be held 
at Edinburgh, from 19 to 25 Sep- 
tember, this year. During alternate 
years, when there is no congress, it is 
desired that regional conferences of 
the Federation should be organized 
locally with only general guidance 
from headquarters. 

Such a conference for South East 
Asia, originally planned for Singa- 
pore in August 1953, was transferred 
to New Delhi to coincide with the 
Indian Government’s international 
low-cost housing exhibition from 
1 to 5 February 1954 and a seminar to 
be organized by UNO. 

Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, inaugurated the conference 
on 1 February, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir George L. Pepler, Honor- 
ary President of the Federation. 
Sardar Swaran Singh, Minister for 
Works, Housing and Supply, was also 
present. More than 130 delegates at- 
tended, from all parts of India and 
from Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
land, Singapore, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong, Laos, Viet-Nam, France, 
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Great Britain, and USA. The sub- 
jects discussed were: “Housing re- 
lated to redevelopment’, “‘Rural con- 
figuration” and ‘The implementa- 
tion of planning”’. 

The method used in discussion is 
worth recording. A general reporter 
was appointed for each subject and at 
the morning sessions discussion took 
place on his digest of the papers that 
had been presented. The general 
reporter and the chairman then 
suggested topics for group discussion 
in the afternoon and at the final 
meeting the chairman and the group 
leaders read reports summing up any 
conclusions that had been reached. 

The conference was most efficiently 
organized by Mr C. S. Chandrase- 
khara, AMTPI, FITP, and delight- 
ful hospitality was offered both by 
the Prime Minister, who gave an “‘At 
Home”’ to the members of the con- 
ference, and the Indian Institute of 
Town Planners, under the genial 
leadership of their President, Mr Shri 
M. Fayazuddin, FRIBA. 


Poland: Conference and Tour 


The Polish Society of Architects 
announce a conference on city re- 
development and new towns from 
30 May to 10 June 1954. It is hoped 
that up to twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding councillors and housing ad- 
ministrators as well as technicians, 
will join a party to attend this and a 
tour of reconstruction works during 
the period. Part of the expenses will 
be paid by the Polish architects. Any- 
one interested should write to Mr 
Max Lock, FRIBA, MTPI, 7 Vic- 
toria Square, S.W.1. 


Georges Benoit-Levy 


The fifty-first annual meeting of 
the Association du Cités-Jardins de 
France, of which M. Georges Benoit- 
Levy has been the directing spirit as 
long as anyone can remember, is to be 
held in Paris on 11 June 1954. 
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Norway-Sweden Tour 
Bookings are now being made for 


the TCPA tour (25 August to 13 Sep- 
tember) to Norway and Sweden. In 
Norway the party will be entertained 
by the City of Bergen, and will be 
shown their planning and housing 
schemes, which include interesting 
types of layout and dwellings in hilly 
landscapes. The City of Oslo has also 
arranged for official receptions, and a 
most attractive programme, covering 
plans and housing, industrial and 
university buildings, historical monu- 
ments, holiday places, tours of the 
fjords, and neighbouring country dis- 
tricts. Detailed plans for the Swedish 
part of the tour will be announced 
shortly. Particulars from TCPA, 28 
King Street, WC2. 


Cars Keep Rolling Along (USA) 


The USA now has 55 million motor 
vehicles, or one for every three per- 
sons (one private car to four persons) 
which use three-quarters of the world’s 
output of petrol. Americans spend 
more on cars than on clothing, 60 per 
cent more than on all forms of recrea- 
tion, and four times as much as on 
household gas, water, and electricity. 
One in seven persons employed is in 
industries connected with cars, in- 
cluding road and transport work. 


(Economic Digest, January 1954.) 


Satellite Towns for Canada 


“It is universally admitted that 
overlarge cities have become more 
and more tedious and vulnerable, 
less and less efficient—the most costly 
in all ways in which to live and do 
business”. These words by C. E. 
Campeau, of the Montreal Planning 
Department, are the key-note of A 
Case for Satellite Towns, published by 
the Community Planning Association 
of Canada (Ottawa, 1953). Docu- 
menting the case, and facing the 
difficulties, this is a valuable publica- 
tion. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIVERPOOL. Prepared for 
the Liverpool City Council by the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee. 

The publication of this brochure, a 
glorified invitation card to industrial- 
ists, was inspired by the Liverpool 
City Council’s recognition of the fact 
that ‘“‘many people do not associate 
Liverpool with industry in the manu- 
facturing sense of the word.”’ Having, 
with conspicuous foresight, set out to 
pursue a policy of promoting diversi- 
fication of industry to maintain a 
thriving Liverpool, the city council 
brought into being three impressive 
industrial estates. It is of the creation 
of these—Speke, founded in 1929, 
Aintree, for ‘“‘clean trades’, of ap- 
proximately the same date, and 
Kirkby, first conceived long before 
1939—that the booklet tells. Be- 
tween them these three have made 





available very nearly 2,750 acres of 


land for diversified industry, and 
many handsome factories are pro- 
viding dependable employment for 
thousands of people. 

JOCELYN ADBURGHAM 


SHOPS AND PLANNING. By Professor 
P. Ford and C. J. Thomas. HOUSING 
TARGETS. By the same. Southampton 
Survey: Third Report. Blackwell. 45. 
each. 

These studies contain many useful 
facts, derived from national, as well 
as Southampton, sources. The shops 
survey deals mainly with the number 
of shops, by classes of trade, in seventy 
towns of over 100,000. Without being 
able to make a scientific prescription 
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for the right number of shops, the 
authors provide some data for plan- 
ners to make their own “guessti- 
mates’. They think there ought to be 
more shops than the one per 100 to 
150 persons recommended by the 
New Towns Committee, but do not 
say how many more. The housing 
study, also statistical, is more positive. 
Giving evidence that 0-84 persons a 
room is a reasonable standard to aim 
at, and establishing plausible criteria 
as to the composition of households 
requiring separate dwellings, they 
find that to reach the number of dwel- 
lings required to accommodate separ- 
ately half the doubled up families of 
1951, Great Britain needed at March 
1953 1,650,000 additional houses. To 
house all the 1951 concealed house- 
holds would require a further 2 mil- 
lion. It is a startling conclusion, put 
forward with arguments that cannot 
be disregarded. 


TWO MEN AND A DOG. By Fohn 
Montgomery. Eyre G  Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d. 


In substance this is an easy-going 
notebook of country life and dog lore 
by a townsman, sketchily arted up to- 
wards story form by dialogue and a 
few rather stock characters. Surrey is 
shown as a land that is always after- 
noon, with people unfailingly genial, 
if a bit dim; only the hero, the dog, 
really comes to life. The villain is a 
projected by-pass across Oxshott 
Heath. Fortunately, as the pin- 
striped Minister (of Transport) is be- 
ing walked over the line of route, a 
woodlark rises and inspires a happy 
ending. 

While the author’s appreciative 
spirit is a change from the hag-ridden 
“contemporary” mood, the lack of 
any dark shades or tensions makes the 
picture unreal and unsatisfying. He 
must dig deeper, even into the reasons 
for and against by-passes. 

PHILBOY 
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Flooring facts... 


The easiest and. cheapest 
type of floor construction 
for all kinds of housing 


is a solid concrete floor 
| covered with 
Marley Floor Tiles 





Dry rot is eliminated 

Sub-floor draughts are impossible 

Heat loss is reduced—the house is warmer 
The floor is complete and decorative 
Installation is speedy 

Quality is high: cost low 


There's nothing like- MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Company, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
Cock o” 
the Walk 





LONDON SHOWROOMS AT 
“Sieg, Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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THE FINANCE OF LAND OWNERSHIP 
—A POLICY FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
LANDOWNER. By W. Walker-Watson. 
Frederick Warne. 215. 

This is an excellent text book on the 
financial management of agricultural 
estates and covers every aspect of the 
subject: such as economics, acquisi- 
tion and disposal of property, agri- 
cultural borrowing, taxation of in- 
comes and capital, estate accounts, 
insurance, Government grants and 
subsidies, estate companies, settled 
estates, redemption of charges, ‘Town 
and Country Planning Acts, and 
historic buildings. Mr Walker-Wat- 
son combines knowledge of taxation 
law with a ready grasp of agricultural 
accountancy; his book will therefore 
be an essential part of the equipment 
of every landowner and land agent. 

The chapter on town and country 
planning might well have omitted an 
account of parts VI and VII of the 
1947 Act, as these are repealed, and 
might have dealt more effectively 
with the promised Bill based on the 
White Paper; but perhaps one should 
not expect a forecast of prospective 
legislation in a text book. An error has 
crept in on page 27, where the Central 
Land Board is said to be responsible 
for granting planning permissions. 

The author usefully campaigns for 
owners to put their financial arrange- 
ments in order and to see that their 
farm rents are increased to the full 
amount permitted by the Agricultur- 
al Holdings Act 1948. He also cam- 
paigns for further amelioration of 
taxation and death duties on agri- 
cultural estates: 

“Pleas for reform lack convic- 
tion unless landowners are them- 
selves willing to put their finances 
into good order. It is hoped that 
from the foregoing review will 
emerge a policy that can be re- 
garded as the landowner’s contri- 
bution towards solving the present 
urgent problems” (p. 199). 
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“That something must be done 
urgently to give a landowner a 
reasonable return in his lifetime 
and prevent his assets disintegrat- 
ing on his death is obvious to any- 
one with the interests of landowner- 
ship at heart”’ (p. 6). 

Mr Walker-Watson bases some of 
his conclusions as to the future 
financial position of agricultural es- 
tates upon statistical generalizations 
which may be misleading. The in- 
quiry by the Country Landowners’ 
Association and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture shows that actual farm rents 
in 1950-1 have gone up only a small 
amount since 1939, and he seems to 
conclude that rents will rise no more 
than this, for an increase of only 40 
per cent between pre-war and present 
day rental values is shown in his 
“typical estate” (p. 13), whereas 100 
per cent increase would surely not be 
too dangerous a generalization. 

Mr Walker-Watson is to be con- 
gratulated upon his book, his finan- 
cial advice to owners, and his plea for 
ameliorated taxation and death duties 
on agricultural estates; nevertheless 
his gloom about the future financial 
position of estates, based as it seems 
upon unsound deductions from statis- 
tical generalizations, must be dis- 
counted. 

J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE 


SCHOOL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
By Jj. A. Godfrey and R. Castle Cleary. 
Architectural Press. 36s. 

This comprehensive review of pres- 
ent trends in school building is 
written by architects at the Building 
Research Station and the Ministry of 
Education respectively. The chapters 
are grouped under five headings. 

The first group—History—is a re- 
view of the development of the educa- 
tional system from the Middle Ages to 
date with interesting comparative 
notes ; forexample, compulsory school 
attendance to the age of fourteen was 
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One-Day Study Tours 
1954 


The following one-day tours have been organ- | 
ized by the Association for the summer months. 
They are open to members of the TCPA and others 
interested in the development of the new towns and 
the location of industrial and housing estates. The 
cost in each case will be 21s. including coach 
journey, lunch and tea, and all gratuities. Details 
will be sent upon application to the Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
WCa. 














STEVENAGE and HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
New Towns in Hertfordshire. The master plans 
will be explained on arrival, followed by visits 
to neighbourhoods in course of development, 
factories, and shopping centres. 


Saturday, 15 May 





Thursday, 10 June LCC Estates at LANSBURY and HAROLD 
HILL, and BASILDON New Town (Essex). 
The tour will be led by Mr Reginald Stamp, 
Chairman, Housing Committee, London Coun- 
ty Council. The party will inspect a large sew- 
age works under construction in the Basildon 
area in addition to housing and factories. 





Wednesday, 14 July WELWYN GARDEN CITY and HATFIELD 
(Herts) and HARLOW New Town (Essex). 
Residential and factory areas, shopping 
centres, community centres, schools, etc. 











Wednesday, 15 Sept. Travelling through Runnymede to WINDSOR 
(visit to site of proposed pleasure gardens) tour 
of SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE with guide, 


and BRACKNELL New Town (Berks). 
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established in Scotland in igor, 
twenty years before England, al- 
though the establishment of local 
education authorities in England 
occurred in 1902, sixteen years be- 
fore Scotland. 

Descriptions of the main school 
types over the last seventy-five years 
are also given, with comments as to 
the type of schools the 1945 and 1951 
building regulations have produced. 
The numbers of schoolchildren at the 
different periods referred to, and 
numbers and ages of schools in the 
country, appear to be the only in- 
formation not given in this very 
interesting opening. 

The second group of chapters— 
Planning—takes up about half of the 
book, with chapters on sites and on 
nursery, primary, and secondary 
schools. Good explanations of the 
uses and requirements of primary 
schools are given, especially the 
assembly hall or major enclosed space. 
The detailed descriptions of the room 
types for secondary schools are so 
numerous that this part of the book is 
less easily read, and perhaps more 
might have been made of the various 
types of arrangement of the main por- 
tions of secondary schools as well as of 
the individual units themselves. The 
chapter on school sites could have 
been much better. The problems of 
selecting and defining sites, of pre- 
serving them from other develop- 
ment, and of amending them to meet 
revised regulations, all form an im- 
portant part of school building pro- 
grammes and affect the design of 
schools. This aspect is not very ade- 
quately dealt with, although all 
would agree on the importance of 
relating the design of the school to its 
site and layout. 

The third group—Functional Re- 
quirements—consists of five chapters 
on lighting, heating, insulating, water 
supply, and fire precautions. Except 
for the chapter on water supply which 
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could well have been divided between 
those on school sites and on heating, 
this is one of the best parts of the book, 
easily readable. 

The fourth group—Construction 
—on foundations, superstructure, and 
finishes, gives a fair picture and deals 
with these subjects adequately, but 
the large number of sub-headings 
necessary make this part more useful 
for reference than easy to read. 

The final group—Equipment— 
tilts at the administrative humbugs 
concerning such things as whether 
certain school equipment should be a 
fitting or a piece of furniture; if the 
former it must be counted into the 
cost per school place but not if it is the 
latter. Also purchase tax can be 
avoided only if tables are fitted with 
ink wells. Most people will agree 
with the authors on the need for the 
architect of the school to control also 
its furniture and equipment. Audio- 
visual aids are discussed as these are 
forming an increasing part in present 
day education. Though their design 
and provision is not the architect’s 
job, decisions should be made at an 
early stage so that they may be pro- 
vided for in the design of the school. 

So much school design is measured 
against regulations, bulletins, and 
official documents, that it would be 
an advantage when this book is re- 
printed if a list of the relevant 
official publications were printed at 
the end of each chapter. It will be- 
come more important in time to know 
what were the last of such publica- 
tions taken into account in compiling 
the book. 

Very well arranged and presented 
with a variety of photographs and 
diagrams, this book should interest 
a large number of people. 

P. TURNBULL 





INDEX 1953, Town and Country Planning, 
Vol. XXII. Copies available on re- 
quest from 28 King Street, WC2. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN -: LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d, 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein £1 115. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth © 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. Edited by Paul Redmayne 
HOUSES 1953, Third Supplement to Housing Manual 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard Lr 198. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £r 16s, 














1h 1S UGS IW © LW Le 


A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Mall Hotel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS : FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 93 guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HERTS 


Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624 








